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were made in 1855, but they produced no essential
improvement. The patchwork machine continued to
move as slowly and ineffectively as ever. There seemed
to be a tacit combination of Court, Tory, and bureau-
cratic influences, before which the reformers and even
Parliament itself were helpless. In 1856 the House of
Lords, at the instance of Panmure and Derby, assented
unmurmuringly to the doctrine of the inviolability of
the privileges of the Horse Guards.1 Two years later
the House of Commons actually resolved that the
Commander-in-Chief should be placed in definite sub-
ordination to the Minister, but the Queen, moved by
the Duke of Cambridge, intervened, and the Government
promised that no action would be taken on the Reso-
lution.2 In the War Office itself the obstructives were
led by the Permanent Under-Secretary, Sir Benjamin
Hawes, who set himself grimly, patiently, and success-
fully to thwart the Reformers and maintain the status
quo** At length, in March 1859, the Commons resolved
to attack the problem in earnest, and appointed a Select
Committee to ascertain what had been done to improve
" the administration of Military Affairs " since 1855.
Of this Committee Sidney Herbert was appointed
Chairman, but he retired in July on becoming Secretary
of State for War, and was succeeded by Sir James
Graham. The Committee reported in July 1860. The
result of the inquiry was trenchantly summed up by
Graham in a remark he made at the time to Cardwell :
" There is only one word that can describe it, and that
word is Chaos." 4

Previously to taking office in 1859 neither Herbert
nor de Grey had given much attention to the specific
question of War Office organization. They had been
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